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MOTHER OXFORD 

The Rhodes Scholars of 1916 entered a war-time Oxford — a 
golden setting bereft of jewels. Although the spires and towers 
were still clustering-points of romance, Oxford was as a sleep- 
ing city of wonder, with life stilled in the quadrangles, a hush 
hovering over the cloisters. In and out of this desolate uni- 
versity-Oxford, nervous war-Oxford strode — marching men 
in khaki, limping ones in blue, hurrying figures in mufti 
worried and engrossed, occasional students attracting attention. 
Like a giant casting fallen into disuse, this mighty educational 
mould stood empty. 

By this very emptiness, the mechanical structure of the old- 
world institution stood out in hard relief . A visitor at that time, 
without having his mind dazed with the manifold activities and 
complexity of normal, exuberant Oxford, could see more clearly 
the skeleton organization whereby certain objects of England's 
greatest educators are attained. Although spiritual Oxford is a 
power that baffles measurement, somewhat of a puzzle even to 
those who know it best, physical Oxford is often a thoroughly 
crystallized inheritance of experience, based on generations of 
brilliant success, a very definitely organized institution. 

For example, there is nothing hazy about the college system, 
Oxford's most powerful pedagogical device. This system is a 
masterly compromise, the purpose being to secure the advan- 
tages of the small college as well as those of a cosmopolitan uni- 
versity. Broadly speaking, twenty-six colleges are federated 
into a mythical United Colleges of Oxford University, in a 
manner resembling our federation of states. 

The overhead governing body, the university administration, 
has its offices, examination halls for the use of all, museum, 
Bodleian Library, Sheldonian Theatre, officials to keep the 
archives, but no sleeping-quarters and no dining halls. From 
the small college angle, Oxford contains twenty-six small insti- 
tutions similarly organized, with similar broad policies, but dif- 
fering in age, traditions, and in every possible way that does not 
interfere with the standards of the university as a whole. These 
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colleges are jealously maintained entities. The architectural plan 
of walling each college in from the city and from its neighbors 
with ramparts along whose tops spikes and broken glass are set 
in concrete, offers convincing evidence that the college is a 
thing unto itself. Every college is so protected, in each case 
the entrance and exit being through great barricaded gates or 
doors. In the daytime these portals are generally open, but at 
night after nine o'clock when "the door-closer of Oxford", the 
mighty bell in Tom Tower of Christ Church, booms 101 times 
to commemorate its 101 charter members, the college porters bolt 
the doors, and thereafter entrance is secured only by banging 
away until these dignitaries deign to open. Mother Oxford 
knows just when her boys come in at night, and if any of them 
spends the night out, there is much explanation necessary be- 
fore forgiveness. Moreover, there are fines for staying out after 
nine: threepence from nine to ten; sixpence from ten to eleven; 
a shilling from eleven to twelve; and half-a-crown after twelve, 
with the assurance that one's name will be handed to the Presi- 
dent by the porter in the morning. 

Within this rampart a college is so organized that if neces- 
sary it could exist wholly within itself. For example, St. John's 
College has a President, a Senior Tutor corresponding to our 
dean, a Chaplain, and a faculty of dons and tutors teaching the 
courses in which the University of Oxford sets examinations and 
offers degrees. Within the walls are sleeping-quarters for dons 
and students, a dining-hall, kitchen and buttery, a chapel, a 
library, club-rooms, a porter's lodge, and one of the most beau- 
tiful gardens in England. In the outskirts of the city, the col- 
lege has a sports ground, a broad expanse of greensward, holding 
two football fields and fifteen tennis-courts, with room for future 
growth. Although the colleges vary architecturally (for while 
Merton College has the quaintest library, Christ Church has the 
most famous hall, and Magdalen College possesses the chapel 
whose gray, ghostly tower has long been the symbolic acme of 
Oxford's beauty in buildings), still each of the twenty-six has 
the same kind of organization, dormitories, hall, chapel, library, 
club-rooms, lodge and garden, and each prefers inspiring archi- 
tecture, at the same time practical, to cheaper, plain, business- 
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like structures. The authorities seem never to economize if 
any good influence on the students will have to be sacrificed in 
order to do so. 

Although the colleges are so similar in idea, in actuality they 
seem very different. An Oxford man sees little in common 
between Christ Church and Keble. Some colleges are less than 
a century old, others run back to Crusading days for their founda- 
tion; one will excel in sports, another in scholarship, a third in 
comradeship. To Jesus College Welsh boys are accustomed to 
go, while at Corpus Christi only British are admitted. Some 
colleges have a Tory bent, others a Liberal, and of late years a 
few have had Labor Party supporters. While each college 
offers every course, some particular college, often on account of 
the residence and influence of certain dons, will excel in science, 
classics or law. As the years pass, college faculties change and 
with the faculty the policy. In other words, these colleges are not 
only entities, but they have personalities. A man's social life 
and athletic life are almost entirely those prescribed by his col- 
lege. Within the walls a close intimacy exists between dons 
and students; students of every course are thrown together; 
a strong college spirit is kindled; and within a large cosmopoli- 
tan university, by stone walls and unsystematized traditions, 
many of the advantages of a smaller institution are secured. 

The advantages of the large University are secured far more 
simply. Inspiring lectures are to be heard, experts who give 
the students a foretaste of authoritative books, often at the time 
not even in the press. The student-body, averaging about 
3,500, includes turbaned undergraduates from India, Egyptians, 
Abyssinians, men from other Oriental lands, as well as Austra- 
lians, Canadians, South Africans, Americans, and students 
from the European countries, especially those of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula. In sports, University teams are selected from 
the best men in the colleges, and are coached by alumni ; the 
club life represents every conceivable cause; in practice the 
student develops the double loyalty to college and to university, 
has two kinds of clubs, and plays on two kinds of teams if he is 
fortunate enough to qualify for a varsity side. 

Oxford's second working compromise is in building a curricu- 
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lum which avoids extreme specialization, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the so-called broadening course wherein many sub- 
jects are learned superficially. The authorities, seeking breadth 
and humanity, seem to have accomplished the miracle of gaining 
this breadth without at the same time sacrificing thoroughness. 
Honor Schools, leading to the B.A. degree, are established in the 
classics, mathematics, physics, chemistry, animal physiology, 
zoology, botany, geology, astronomy, engineering science, juris- 
prudence, medicine, modern history, theology, Oriental studies, 
English language and literature, and modern languages, anyone of 
which may be studied exclusively toward the degree. The Oxford 
principle is to group kindred subjects leading to some definite 
broad field of work. In this limited field, the attempt is to offer 
something about everything, everything about somesalient points, 
nothing extraneous. In this system, a student in the School of 
Modern Languages has no chance to take chemistry, nor may a 
student in law study Sanskrit except as extra work. Even in 
this limited field exhaustive work is only possible in special 
subjects. Sacrificing a superficial survey of human knowledge, 
the student secures a thorough working knowledge ; nevertheless, 
this may not be called a system of specialization, for in practice 
it proves broadening. As an example of an Oxford course, in 
the School of English Language and Literature the complete 
work required for a B.A. degree after the preliminary examina- 
tions are passed, is the philology and history of the English 
language; the relation of English to the languages with which 
it is etymologically connected (Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
etc.); the history of English literature, of criticism, and of 
style in prose and verse, together with prescribed authors; and 
the history, especially the social history, of England during 
the periods of English literature which a candidate offers. 

In this system the most precious trait is the large amount of 
freedom left the student and the amount of individual initiative 
required of him. He chooses his college, his field of work, and 
special subjects and periods in that field: having done so, he is 
apparently a free agent, for he may study when and where he 
pleases, attendance at lectures is not compulsory, and he is not 
subject to weekly quizzes and a complicated system of daily 
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grades. From the first the college dons treat the student as a 
man. There are, however, tightening devices, invisible yet ex- 
ceedingly effective, which clamp the Oxford impress on the 
undergraduate. The most effective device, though, is decidedly 
visible — the student's tutor. At entrance, every undergraduate 
is assigned to a tutor, whom thereafter in term-time he must meet 
once a week throughout his college course, being advised by 
him what lectures to take, how to apportion his study through 
his years, and what he may expect on examination day. Gen- 
erally this tutor gives a test each term on the work that he has 
assigned. In most schools he requires a thoroughly finished 
essay each week, worked out from either the sources or defini- 
tive authorities, never from survey treatises or popular text- 
books. Oxford values this hour a week of private instruction 
highly, for the cost of the tutors is over double that of the lectur- 
ers. An American college business manager would gasp at 
the sum annually required to support these weekly consulta- 
tions. At first the meetings are more or less formal, later 
often intimate. The student's knowledge is nurtured through- 
out all of them by Socratic questioning; he is given work suited 
to his temperament; and he is able to progress unhandicapped 
by the backwardness of others. What I liked best about my own 
tutor was that he made so admirable a barometer, generally 
cloudy, sometimes fair, now and again (especially late in the 
course when I was lagging a bit), decidedly stormy. By this 
scheme, the student has freedom to grow just as hot-house flowers 
have, with freedom under oversight, liberty within a well- 
defined circle, although, in some strange way, he is made to 
feel free, and qualities of initiative are developed by an appar- 
ent, liberty exercised under conscientious supervision. Exactly 
how this is done is one of Oxford's many mysteries. 

How the second tightening device, in Oxford called Collec- 
tions, stirs the student to better work is by no means so myste- 
rious. At the end of each term all the college dons, presided 
over by the Head of the college, gather in Hall about the high 
table, before which a vacant armchair stands. In groups through- 
out the day, the students are asked to the Hall, where they wait 
at the long tables as one by one they are summoned to the arm- 
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chair. When his name is read out, a student wearing his 
gown, with cap in hand, walks in the sight of all to the inquisi- 
tion seat. The Head glowers over his spectacles, then asks 
solemnly the student's tutor to report on his work that term. 
This the tutor does with cold impartiality. After dry com- 
ments by the other dons, the Head questions the student about 
his work. By his long experience the Head is an even better 
barometer than the tutor. When the interview is finished, he 
registers with automatic accuracy the state of faculty feeling, as 
with a smile, a frown, a rebuke or a joke he dismisses the stu- 
dent, who with a sigh of relief hurries from the Flail to go 
down for vacation. 

Psychologically, the most interesting appeal is made by the 
Pass and Honor School plan, which allows a student when he 
begins his university life to choose whether he will study a mod- 
erately heavy course or a severe one. In Modern History, for 
example, two grades of examinations are set, differing mainly in 
intensity, the Pass School examinations requiring less exhaus- 
tive work and less thorough preparation than those of the 
Honor School. Although B.A. degrees are given for both, 
honors may be secured only by the Honor School, which divides 
those who pass into four classes. A student securing a first- 
class has taken a long step toward success in England. Know- 
ing human nature, the Oxford examiners have provided the 
Pass Schools for students attending university for general cul- 
ture rather than for training in a specific field. Incidentally, 
since students must classify themselves in this manner, many a 
man early in his student career is made to commit himself 
to serious work. The very naming of these schools, Pass and 
Honor, is an incentive. A generation ago, sometimes half the 
undergraduates would take the moderate, cultural course: in the 
years just before the war, the psychological pressure had grad- 
ually brought it about that five-sixths of the undergraduates 
were pledging themselves to the Honors Schools. 

Apart from this moral persuasion, the careful use of examina- 
tions is the keystone of the Oxford educational system. The 
preliminary examinations are not much different from those of 
America: the final examination in the Honors School, however, 
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is peculiarly Oxonian. This examination comes at the end of the 
whole course ; it consists generally of about twelve papers of three 
hours each, so that a clear week is needed to cover the subject, 
one paper being given each morning and one each afternoon ; 
throughout the course this final examination is the principal 
incentive to hard study. In great detail a student is prepared 
for what he may expect in the most read of Oxford handbooks, 
the Examination Statutes. In every book store copies of exam- 
inations for years back are offered for sale, and these students 
purchase greedily, thinking at first to spot questions, finding 
eventually that the questions are so constructed that the only 
hopeful preparation is a thorough one. Even in the early days, 
this examination hovers in the distance as an electric storm, 
flashes along the skyline, the distant rumbling forcing the under- 
graduate in the heyday of his college life to look up apprehen- 
sively. The weekly weather reports of our Chief Meteorologist, 
the Tutor, reek with prophetic gloom or desperate encourage- 
ment. Especially as the dreaded days draw near, the tenseness 
is increased, until a climax of apprehension is reached. During 
the last term, the roll of thunder is continuous. Just before the 
examinations there is a lull before the storm. For four clays or a 
week before the actual trial the student is carefully warned to 
abandon study for rest and sport. Some go to the seaside ; others 
to the country; a certain number take their pained enjoyment 
in Oxford; while a few, heedless of the tutorial advice, keep 
studying. To do so, however, is, in most cases, a mistake, a 
cramming is impossible, for the whole of the work on lectures 
and notes stretching over two years is often to be covered in the 
one set of examinations. It is safe to say that if a student 
has not focussed, sifted, sorted, revised, epitomized, and digested 
his work the week before the examinations, his chances of hon- 
ors are slight. When the test begins, spontaneity and freshness 
are assets too valuable to be jeopardized by last-minute ransack- 
ing or countless notes. Knowledge so acquired becomes part of 
the body's tissue: what has to be mastered for such a spell of 
time is forgotten with difficulty. Concerning the usefulness to 
American universities of some of Oxford's methods, I have no 
convictions; but regarding the superiority of annual examina- 
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tions over terminal, or, what is worse, monthly tests, when these 
are in any sense final tests, I feel certain from my own experience 
that I profited more by the former method, which required me 
to be continually reviewing old material while I was acquiring 
new. 

Brief mention should be made of a safety device which has 
been attached to these examinations in case from nervous strain 
or some other disability a student may not have done himself 
justice. This is an oral test, the viva voce examination, given 
every candidate after his written work is completed, conducted 
in a most kindly, equitable fashion. 

Once in this Oxford mould, one finds the pressure never 
slackened. Striving to impress the undergraduates during lei- 
sure moments as well as in study time, Mother Oxford watches 
over them, waking or sleeping, eating or dressing, playing or 
working. Regarding sleep, the dictum is that each man must 
have a small unheated bedroom apart from his living-room. By 
no means must the bed be in the study-room. A second dictum 
is that each man must room alone — the room-mate idea is not 
encouraged, although in a few cases two small bedrooms adjoin 
a common sitting-room, and especial friends may take advantage 
of this arrangement. The Oxford way, however, is for each stu- 
dent to have a commodious 'sitter' and a small unheated 'bedder', 
whereby each man is in a limited way the master of a home, 
a home where he may have guests, invite his mother, sister, or 
sweetheart without embarrassment, where he may select his own 
friends, and where he need not fear that he may be paired off by 
the dean with a room-mate who would not be congenial, or 
who, although congenial, may not respect the times when he 
wishes to study. The desire for privacy is a very English idea. 

In England, by the architectural plan of maintaining sturdy 
walls, hedges, and fences, the home is made an entity, a well- 
defined unit much in the way that the colleges are made 
units by the same plan; nor would the English understand the 
agitation, frequent in America, to tear down all the fences in a 
suburb in order to develop a better community-feeling. They 
would feel that they were sacrificing home-life for neighborli- 
ness, letting the animals in and the children out for the sake of 
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an inferior institution. Apparently this trait finds expression 
in the Oxford method of lodging students, and privacy is 
placed as a higher character-building quality than helter-skelter 
companionship. It is necessary to stress that in this plan the 
'bedders' are small and unheated, for when some American col- 
leges have tried this scheme they have failed to secure good 
results through making the bedrooms too large and comfortable, 
consequently lounging-places. The 'bedders' of Oxford are 
just large enough for a single bed, a wardrobe, and a washstand 
in most cases, and no money is wasted in heating or decorating 
them. It is the 'sitters' that receive attention. The rooms I 
occupied claimed Archbishop Laud as a former tenant. The 
sitting-room was oak-panelled, had deep-recessed windows with 
draped curtains, was sensibly furnished, well-carpeted, provided 
with electric ceiling light and study light, and was heated by a 
cheerful fireplace. In the hail-way was a coal and kindling bin, 
and pantry accommodation. A 'scout' (college servant) served 
meals and did the cleaning for eight or ten of such rooms. 

Regarding the hours of eating the dictum is: "Man does not 
live by bread alone". Dining refectories, therefore, are unknown 
and the student has breakfast, lunch and tea in his 'sitter', 
alone if he wishes, and dinner he has in Hail with the students 
of his college and the college dons, who sit at the high table on 
a raised dai's running across the upper end of the Hall. At 
breakfast it is the custom to have guests. This Oxford break- 
fast is a singular meal, full of cheery sociability, three or four 
congenial souls being invited, for whom the host carefully pre- 
pares his menu, and, more carefully still — for idle talk is an 
Oxford abomination — the line along which he intends the con- 
versation to run, choosing topics to suit the likings of his 
guests. On paper this sounds cold-blooded and formal; in 
practice, though, the breakfast is a delightfully informal affair, 
from which a guest goes away feeling that he has spent an hour 
usefully and pleasantly. In contrast to breakfast, lunch is much 
more a food-meal, a light repast before the afternoon sports. 
At tea-time the student often has guests, but more often takes 
this meal in the pavilion with his team-mates, or at some club, 
where the day's doings in sports are likely to be discussed. 
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At dinner, when the students are seated at long tables running 
down the Hall from the high table of the dons, when the fire 
glows in the great mediaeval fireplace and servants are hurrying 
in and out, the college corporate life is splendidly expressed 
before a sturdy three-course meal, made cheery with ale. 

Sleeping and eating done, the day is left for studying, sport, 
and sociability. Oxford dearly loves outdoor sports. Between 
lunch and tea, dons and students follow a hobby, a health- 
giving recreation. The unwritten law is that each man be a 
sportsman, not merely an observer of sportsmen. Except in un- 
usually important matches, spectators are rare. Everybody 
goes out, and boating, swimming, tennis, soccer, rugger, hockey, 
lacrosse, polo, hunting, cycling, golfing, walking, running and 
flying — each has its devotees. Sports are not compulsory; 
alumni coaching prevails; admission fees to important matches 
are never excessive; the college has a terminal athletic fee 
which is. heavy; these are a few peculiarities of the system, 
but its great merit is that everybody plays every day. 

Concerning club life, dramatics, debating and the like, these 
activities are sufficiently like those in American universities not 
to require separate discussion: there are college clubs and uni- 
versity clubs, literary and sporting clubs, classical, mediaeval, 
modern, international, socialistic, conservative, aesthetic, eco- 
nomic, and cocktail clubs, clubs as multifarious as the cosmo- 
politan student-body demands. 

Peculiarly English, however, is the formality with which cus- 
toms in dress are observed. For class and lecture work, various 
types of gray flannel trousers and loose Norfolk jackets are worn. 
In sport, 'whites' are worn for tennis and on the river, 'shorts' 
for rugger and soccer, each sport having an appropriate costume 
with a special 'blazer', a flannel sports jacket bearing the col- 
lege crest and colors. The players are particular in avoiding 
medley costumes ; and a certain amount of pride is shown in 
keeping these garments fresh and clean. The athletes, however, 
are by no means fastidious: long ago the Englishman has 
ceased being self-conscious about his dress. He simply does 
things in what seems like decency and order to him. The most 
is made of evening dress. On Sundays and during vacation?, 
'5 
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lounge suits are worn, but they seldom appear at other times. 
Hats are dispensed with whenever possible. Somehow as each 
activity has its mantle, with the passing of time the clothing 
reacts on the individual: his mind changes from study to sport 
and sport to formality variably with his garments. The dons 
are always seeking to know the philosophy of everything that 
stirs or stands, and it would seem that some faculty admirers of 
Sartor Resartus in the past developed an academic philosophy of 
clothes. 

To do everything as it should be done at Oxford is a costly 
business, splendid but expensive, yet worth the cost. Twenty- 
six athletic fields are necessities, because every afternoon all 
are required; but twenty-six chapels and twenty-six chaplains; 
twenty-six dining-halls and kitchens; twenty-six sets of porters 
and college presidents; is there no place for economy here? 
Surely a student need not have all his meals but dinner served 
in his rooms, surely there need not be a servant for every ten 
students, and a tutor for every twenty-five; surely a student 
could study and sleep in the same room. Mother Oxford says 
'No!' to all these suggestions. She refuses to make money 
economies at the expense of human values. Dominated by the 
idea that nothing sensible is too good for these young students, 
Oxford rebuffs the materialism of modern business methods. 
Sure of their ground, the dons defend their collegiate system, 
the tutorial method of instruction, and the elaborate organiz- 
tion for impressing with the Oxford stamp the sleeping, eating, 
playing and worshipping hours of the undergraduate, so that hasty 
reformers are apt to retreat dazed from the studded oak gates of 
these lovely old-world colleges. 

Into this mould, after the Armistice, officers from the front 
and lads from the schools streamed. The animation of war 
died away. Once again in the mornings, tattered gowns were 
seen along the High, the Turl, and the Broad; in the afternoon 
three thousand boys, dons and students, enjoyed their play; in 
the evenings members of Parliament addressed the Union, clubs 
held their dinners, and the gala wheel of college society was 
once more set spinning. I returned to find, not a skeleton 
organization, but a throbbing organism. The multiplicitous 
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details of the life bewildered me. Color, tone, enthusiasm were 
there, an extraordinary tolerance of eccentricities, a certain 
amount of posing, conventions of respect for authority, fanatical 
outbursts for radical causes, conservative reactions, talking as 
Bolsheviki, living as Tories, a splendid sense of value and pro- 
portion, running through all of which were the jumbled mottoes: 
"Play up, play up, and play the game", "Manners makyth 
man!", "If it's worth doing at all, it's worth doing well". In 
term time Oxford's spiritual existence is complexity itself, 
traditions, ideals, visions, and habits all a pot ponrri of the past, 
present, and future. I wish that I were capable of writing a 
real appreciation of this life. In the midst of this confusion, 
however, I recognized some of the old methods which I had 
noticed in 1916, irresistibly clamping the Oxford mould upon 
me; the purpose of these pedagogical devices became as real 
as life to me; and at the last, when Enccenia was past, with a 
hood on my shoulders marking me an Oxford product, I came 
forth knowing my unworthy metal, but proud of the seal of 
Oxford stamped thereupon. 

A year has passed and I am still proud; proud because I have 
such a grounded faith in Oxford's way of doing things. I 
firmly believe that this centuries-old institution has much to 
teach our younger schools. I see no reason why we should not 
adopt outright what has borne the test of time. In these clays, 
when the German-American methods of the last generation have 
proven a snare, when our educators are writing in many quarters 
that reconstruction time has come, the experience of the Eng- 
lish and French universities of long standing should be called 
to our aid. Wholesale imitation is undesirable, but if what is of 
general usefulness can be sifted from what is peculiarly Oxonian, 
good results are sure to be attained. Examinations covering 
all the work; the avoiding of herd-feeding; character-building 
ideas in dormitory construction; the collegiate as against the 
departmental system ; the use of subjects as a means to an end 
and not the end itself; the offering of courses in which special- 
ization as well as superficiality is avoided, and wherein 
a student studies freely and directly the chief subjects designed 
to train his mind for his life's work; — these and other specific 
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methods, on account of the extraordinary success they have 
had in a country akin in ideas and language to our own, seem 
worthy of careful consideration by those who direct American 
education. 

Lawrence Faucett. 

St. John's College, Oxford. 



A PRAYER 

Lord, may I be a wandering star, 

When I have reached my greater life, — 

Know alien suns, and planets far, 
And tempests of creative strife. 

Let me go forth from narrow ways, 

From little streets, and household fires, 

Freed from the count of measured days, 
And from the clutch of small desires. 

Show me the things I have not known 
From some ecstatic mountain-height; 

Lord, not to claim them for my own, 
But for the hour's unchecked delight. 

Show me some great and lonely road, 

By vast auroral flashes lit, 
Where souls that know no fixed abode 

From rapture unto rapture flit. 

Oh, let me journey without rest, 

Be never weary, never still, 
But follow an unending quest 

With tireless force and gallant will. 

Let me forget entangling things, 

And be through boundless orbits hurled ; 

I, who have beaten helpless wings 
In little cages of the world. 

Marion Couthouy Smith. 
New York. 



